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CLIilVJH 



ABSTRACT 



In tne rapid growth of the Teohnloal, Vocational, and 
Anult Sc}iools in Wisconsin, the technical subject areas have 
Fept pace with the constantly changing demands of industry, 
wni^e some of the academic areas, mainly English, have had 
little or no revision to meet these new demands. In spite 
of this fact, there has been a sparcity of research in 
evidence to show that any attempt has been made to bring 
the English programs abreast of the technical growth. 

For this reason, 379 onestionnaires were sent to 
industries in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota to determine 
tne English needs of the technician. In addition, l4 inter- 
views were conducted with businesses in Wisconsin and Minn- 
eseta while the technical schools were asked to submit their 
English, nrograms. These results were tabulated and mean 
percentages of time were found in order that an English 
program could be formed. 

The responses showed that between 57.2 and 69 per 
cent ol the technician*s time is spent in communicative 
skiJis. They also revealed that technical reporting, a 
nia. >r portion of the job, was equally divided between oral 
ana wi'Itten reporting. As a result of the survey, a two- 
semestor English program for the technician was designed to 
meet the specific demands of industry. 
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II. IXEPXNiriQllS OP TBRNS USED 
Technician ^ A technician la usually ©nployed in (1) 
research, design, or development; (2) production, operation, 
or control; (3) Installation, maintenance, or sales. Within 
the confines of this study, the technieians are serving in 
the fields of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Automotive 
Technology, Connercial Art, Electr^>nie8, and Neehanieal 
Design. The function of the teehnieian in this study is to 
work under the supervision of an engineer, supervisor, or 
lead commercial artist performing the manual and reporting 
tasks in the technical field. He must effectively coonani- 
cate scientific, sales, or engl.neering ideas mathematically, 
graphically, or linguistically.^ 

Technical, Vocational, and Adult Schools. In Wis- 
consin, Technical Schools are public educational institutions 
designed to prepare people for esqployment. In this paper, 
the technical proe^am of the schools will be examined. 

This program offers a two-year course and grants an Associate 
Degree in the fields mentioned above. 

goiamnication Skills Program. In Wisconsin state 




Quirk and Carol Sheehan (eds.). Research in 
V ocational and Technical Education Proceedings of^a"Conf ere‘nce 
iThe university of Wisconsin c^ter fbr Studies In Vocational 
and TechnlcalaEdix nation, 196?), p. 164 * 
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CHAPTER X 



THE PROBIiEK AND DEPINITIOKS OP TERMS USED 



With the rapid growth of the Technical « Vocational, 
and Adult Schools, It Is very, apparent that the English 
Programs In most of these schools are lnadeq|]aate« In an 
age In which the technician serves as a liaison between 
the engineer and production worker, or between management 
and the working force, the need of an effective language 
program In technical schools must be recognized. The lack 
of research In the area of English programs for technical 
schools has hampered the development of core area subjects 
and has resulted in the use of outdated programs. 



Statement of the problem. It Is the purpose of this 
ctudy (1) to show typical English programs now being offered 



.,•] to present an effective English program for the tech- 

e 

scnool determined by questionnaire and interview 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota industries. 



TnooT*tance of the study. Results of the survey showeo 




I. THE PROBLEM 




b»'t'^x’cn ? 57,2 and 69 per cent of the technician's time is 
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spent In sons Tota of oml op nrlt'ten coBBunlcatlon* Fur* 
ther research Indicated that the technician is severely 
handicapped by the lack of ability to comnanicate* In a 
recent survey of engineering and scientific technicians^ 
English was listed as the most inportant course taken in 
undergraduate work*^ The ability to es^Iain the product 
that the technician has developed ISj in many cases« as 
important in the acceptance of the product as is its tech- 
nical value* 

In spite of the important part the caBWunicative 
skills courses play in the training of the technician^ 
the majority of the technical schools fail to adapt the 
English program to the needs of eiQK>8itoi^ eoisminlcatlon* 
Of the seven Wisconsin technical schools that responded 
to the survey, five were devoting over 30 per cent of the 
time to teaching parts of speech and punctuation* Only 
one of the schools was teaching oral reporting, while 
six were devoting less than 20 per cent of the time to 
written report writing. In this study, an attempt will be 
made to correlate the recommended English program with 
the actual needs of the technioian in industry* 











^rdon H. Mills and joltn A. Wlt«r* Technical Writing. 

(Ren York, 1962), p. 2. ! 
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II. OIEPINITIQHS OP TB3WS USED 
Technician , A technician Is usually employed in (1) 
research, design, or development; (2) production, operation, 
or control; (3) installation, maintenance, or sales. Within 
the confines of this study, the technicians are serving in 
the fields of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Automotive 
Technology, Consnercial ATt, Electi^inica, and Mechanical 
Design, ^e, function of the technician in this study is to 
uorlc under the supervision of an engineer, supervisor, or 
lead commercial artist performing the manual and reporting 
tasks In the technical field. He most effectively connuni- 
cate scientific, sales, or engjf.neering ideas mathematically, 
graphically, or linguistically.^ 

Technical, Vocational, and Adult Schools. In Wis- 
consin, Technical Schools are public educational institutions 
designed to prepare people for S8q;>loyment. In this paper, 
the technical proirram of the schools will be examined. 

This program offers a two-year course and grants an Associate 
Degree in the fields mentioned above. 

gomnunication Skills Program. In Wisconsin state 



^Cathleen Quirk and Carol Sheehan (eds.). Research in 
Vocat ional and Technical Education Proceedings oraT Conference 
^The university or Wisconsin denter fbr "Studies in*T6cailonal 
and Technical '.Eduvatioh, 1967), p. 164 



technical schools^ all students are required to complete 
two semesters of Comnainlcatlon Skills. Each semester is 
eighteen weeks and covers the basic English skills of 
reading* writing, sneaking, and Ha-hAwirstr 

— - -A " ^ 













CHAPTER n 



THE METHOD OF ATTACKING THE PROBLEM 

In order to determine what specific communicative 
tasks are being performed by the technician on the Job^ 
a questionnaire was sent to 379 industries in Wisconsin « 
lowa^ and Minnesota. A copy of the questionnaire is 
shown in Appendix A. As an instructor at Coleman Tech- 
nical Institute in La Crosse^ I was concerned about our 
technical English pirogram. As a result I sent 315 Qties- 
tionnaires to Wisconsin businesses and industries, while 
‘^6 were sent to Minnesota fims and 13 to Iowa companies. 
The largest number of questionnaires was sent to Wisconsin 
firms since the majority of our graduates are employed 
in Wisconsin. It was further felt that there was a 
definite responsibility to meet the needs of Wisconsin 
industry. The following criteria were used in the 
selection of the firms s the firms had to employ more 
than 100 employees and had to have technicians In the 

fields mentioned in Chapter I. 

# 

Of the 379 questionnaires sent, l89 were returned, 
of which 133 were responses with usable answers. Some 
of the difficulty in the low return of the questionnaires 
may have been due to the fact that they were sent in bulk 
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mall and as a result would not have been forwarded If the 
address of the company had been changed. Lack of answers 
on 66 Questionnaires may have been the result of mlslnter* 
pretatlon of the first Question^ which asked how many 
Coleman graduates wex*e employed. If they answered "None” 
to this question their tendency may well have been to 
Ignore the rest of the survey. This, however. Is pure 
speculation, and other circumstances may have provided 
reasons for not returnl.vg the survey. The percentage of 
returns was 45 per cent while the percentage of usable 
returns was 35 per cent. 

The second method of i^searchlng the needs of in- 
dustry was the use of personal Interviews. Ten Inter- 
views were conducted in La Crosse, while four were 
conducted in Minnesota. Lasting approximately ninety 
minutes, the Interviews consisted of using the same 
questionnaire plus observing the technician in the per- 
formance of his tasks.^ The same questionnaire was used 
so that the interviewee would have a prior knowledge of 
the information sought. In the interviews, answers were 
given in greater detail and the opportunity for further 
questioning existed. 

To detern^ne the offerings of ^thp technical schools. 



twelve technical , schools including Cplenan were asked 

" L* . . if ... , j 
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to sutmlt oopiea of their two-semester English programs. 

Of these^ seven schools responded^ four giving their 
units In terms of weeks and days and the other three 
Indicating units of lnstx*uctlon only. A mean percentage 
of specific units offered was determined^ and thus no 
schools are individually Identified. 

This method is by no means original or unique^ 
since It has been used In the establishment of technical 
and general courses In two-year college programs. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges recommended the 
following steps In Initiating occupational^ educational 
curricula: 

Prior to initiating occupational currlculums 
or courses^ two essential steps are necessary: (a) 
determining need and (b) determining capability. 

The association reports that need Is determined by 
making a comprehensive occupational survey followed by 
spot surveys.^ 






, Clyde E. Blocker, . Robert H. Plummer, and Richard 
C. Richardson, Jr., The "Two Year College: A Social Synthfettis, 

(Englewood Cliff./ ir. - U ., i966), - -p. ' liY. 
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CHAPTER III 



PRESENT OFFERINGS OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



The need for an effective English program Is nonhere 



more apparent than in the offerings of the technical schools 
that responded to the questionnaire. It is for that reason 
that this paper will attempt to present an English program 
that will satisfy the demands of industry. 

Five of the schools use the textj College English 
and Commuhicationj hy Si^wartr;^ Lanham^ and Zimmer, The 
emphasis is geared toward secretaries^ administrators^ or 
accountants rather than the technician. Some 33 per cent 
of the text deals with parts of speech and punctuation 
and 33 per cent deals with business letters. The balance 
of the text covers spelling^ speech^ word origin « and ad- 
ministrative procedures,^ 

Four of the schools Indicate that they are using 
books on technical writing; however^ the unit plans submitted 
show no evidence that any teohnivcal English is being taught. 
If the units that are shown are being used« there can be no 
time to handle the technical writing or reporting covered 



iMarle M,; Stewart, Frank W.vi;anham; and Kenneth 
Zimmer College English and Communication (New York, 1964), pp, 1-332* 






praotloal appliottlon appaara to ba tlia aolutloa nthar 
than piara thaovy ot grannar. 

The balanea of the ooursea have been ahown as 
"other" in Table I, page 13. This aaterial ranges fron 
discussions of parlianentary law to panel and group 
discussions on the soeiologioal aspects of industry* In— 
. eluded in this category are the offerings of two schools'^ 
of a "Listen and Read" tape designed to Improve listening 
The amount of time spent on these categories did npt 
appear to be significant enouc^ tjp list them separately^* 

If there Is one general statement that would apply 
to the English programs tlmt are now being offered It 
would have to Include the fact that most of the aaterial 
is irrelevant to the technical courses being offer^* If 
the philosophy of the technical school Is to tr^n the 
individual in the vocational skills he needs to gain 
Immediate eaploymentj then the English program should 
complement such a philosophy* In the balance of this 
paper, this chapter will be used to show relationships 
between what is offered andi i^t Is needed* Table I will 
serve as the referent for future Chapters* 
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Moreover » the naterlale used need soae attention. Several 
schools use the Reader* a Digest j Uhleh nay suffice In the 
high school English class hut falls far short of the 
highly technical language of Industry. Two of the schools 
are using Writing Technical Reports hy Rufus P. Turner, a 
noted author in the field of Technical English. Also 
included in some Instances is a unit in the appreciation 
of poetry. This unit night well be questioned in refer- 
ence to the total amount of tine allocated for connunica- 

V ' 

tion skills. 

Speech is taught In all seven schools hut on a very 
limited basis. The mean tine is 12.1 per cent, hardly 
consistent with the inqpoa^ance speech has in the world of 
work. The majority of speeches appear tp be of an in- 
troductory nature or at best one or two informative 
speeches. Only one school offered any oral technical 
reporting and this was done for 1.1 per cent of the course. 
Yet as this study will show, oral reporting plays a signifi- 
cant part in the day of the technician* . 

One school offers four weeks of technical writing 
while another offers three weeks, together accounting for 
the mean per cent of 9*4 of time spent. Again, the five 
schools that ignore technical report writing are ignoring 
a large part of the requirements of industry. The other 
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writing that Is offered In the schools, composes 6*3 per 
cent of the course. Unfortunately it frequently appears 
ao a ’’This is my Life*’ theme. No .doubt many teachers 
spend time in assigning themes; however > no individual 
writing units appear in the course outlines. 

Vocabulary and spelling receive little Individual 
attention, consuming '4.9 and 3.3 per cent of the time 
r 'jspectively. Most of the work is . given from the text 
with prepared spelling lists from secretarial associations 
or vocabulary builders from Reader *s Digests . It appears 
that there are very few, if any, attempts to complement 
the technical areas by teaching spelling and vocabulary 
from specific subject areas. 

The largest per cent of time in the communicative 
skills courses is devoted to teaching parts of speech 
and punctuation— a 37.8 mean per cent of time. This mean 



no doubt, is distorted by the use of 19 weeks by one school. 



Is 5 ♦- 
4 -U \j 



there is an overabundance of pure grammar being 



offered elsewhere. .In view of the fact that students 
eccoivo :jt least 11 years of English by the completion 
of high schooJ, a •-.omplete review of identification 
of pacts of speech and all of the punctuation rules 
socniij unnecessary. I cannot a.rgue against the’- need’ for 

s 

l<now ledge of sentence .structure arid correct -usage, but 














praotioal applloatlon appaara to ba tha solatioa nthar 
than pure thaory of grannar* 

The l)alanea of the ooursea hava been shown aa 
"other" In Table I, page 13# This natarlal ranges froai 
discussions of parllanentary law to panel and group 
discussions on the sociological aspects of industry* In- 
. eluded In this category are the offerings of two schools" 
of a "Listen and Read" tape designed to improve listening 

The amount of time spent on these categories did not 

' / / 

appear to be significant enouc^ list them separate]^. 
If there is one general statement that would apply 
to the English programs thmt are now being offered it 
would have to include the fact that most of the materisa 
Is Irrelevant to the technical courses being offer^MI* If 
the philosophy of the technical school is to train the 
Individual in the vocations^, stcills he needs to gs4n 
Immediate employment^ then the English program should 
complement such a philosophy. In the balance of this 
paper, this chapter will be used to show relationships 
between What is offered and what is needed. Table I wHi 
serve as the referent for future Chapters. 



TABU I 



SPECIFIC COMTEMT FRCM SEVEN TECHNICAL SQBOOLS 
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KBAH OP TmB 
COURSE CONTENT SPENT OUT 07 36 N1 


Originating Buslneaa Lettora 


A.9 


Coaprahenalve Reading 


11.6 


Speech 


12.2 


Technical Reporting^ Oral 


1.1 


Technical Repoxi^lng^ ¥x>ltten 


9.A 


Vocabulary 


4.9 


Conpoaltlon - \hc»ltlng 


6.3 


Spelling 


5.4 


Parta of Speeqh and Punctuation 


37,8 


Other 


6.4 



100. 0 





CHAPTiJiR IV 



NiiliDS OF THij; TiiCHNICIAN IN INDUSTRY 

"An inarticulate man will never realize his full 
potential regardless of his technical competence.*'^ This 
stateraent by i^r. D. J. Stewart, Technical Director for the ^ 
Mautz Paint and Varnish Company in Madison, Wisconsin, sums 
up the comraunication philosophy of the companies that re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. The idea that iSnglish is a 
very vital part of the training of the technical student 
is f\irther proven by a recent survey of General Electric 
tochnioians and engineers in which 7,000 technical people \ 
.listed linglish as the subject, second, only to their tech- 
nical ^.subjects, that helped them most in their careers.^ 

The part that communication plays in the working 
day uf the technician is shown tc occupy approximately 
37 .2 per cent of his time. The balance, 43.8, is spent 
In manual or purely technical tasks. Table II, page 23, 
gives a complete breakdown of the various communicative 

•^D, J. Stewart, Technical Director of .Mautz Paint 
ai-.o Varnish Company, Madison, Wisconsin. Comment on 
returned questionnaire, September, 1967 . Permission to 
quote secured. 

%Uls, p. 5. '■ 



skills that compose this percentage* The balance of this 
chapter will deal with each individual skill. Suhstan- 
will toe added by correlating the results of the 
written survey with the results of l4 personal interviews 
and visitations. The results of these Interviews are shown 
in Table III, page 24. 

Originating Business Letters. Table II, page 23 
shows that 64 per cent of the companies indicated that 
the mean time spent on this tabk was 6 per cent. Further 
discussion with the companies revealed that these business 
letters generally fit into the following categories. First, 
the specialist must be able to communicate with inter- 
plant personnel as well as with other companies to inquire 
of new or different equipment. Since the technician is 
involved in maintenance and development, it is obvious 
that he must be adept in coirqposition of letters of inquiry, 
biddings, arid requests for specifications. Secondly, 
if the technician works for a smaller company, he must 
often double as the purchaser of testing equipment or 
replacement parts. The letter of purchase id.th its exact- 
fxess and conciseness must be included ir any training 
program for the technician. Finally, as was mentioned 
earlier, the technical schools must train the graduate 
in the correct use of application letters. All of those 

3mu1s, p. S51. 
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personally intervieiied and several of the written Qiuestlon* 
nalres Indicated that few if any technical school graduates 
could write a passable letter of application. 

As the technician advances in his position, the 
major portion of his letter writing will be in the form 
of dictation to a secretary. This factor could well be a 
reason for the rather low mean time for the task of writ- 
ing letters shown In the Questionnaires. 

In addition to letter writing, the personal inter- 
views indicated that the technician spends a fair amount 
of time in writing of memorandums or Inter-office memos 
which could easily be classified in the business letter 
category. Since the questionnaire only asked about busi- 
ness letters, the omission of memos could, in. speculation, 
be another reason for the low amount of time given to 
letter writing. 

Writing of Technical Articles; Only 39 per cent of 
the companies responded to this question. Those that did 
gave a mean time of 11 per cent, bn the basis of this re- 
sponse, writing of technical articles for periodicals or 
the news media does not appear to have much significance. 

One reason for this may be found in the method of selection 
of the sample group. Since the companies chosen employed 
100 or more people, the writing of technical articles is 
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prolsably left to the engineer* Furthemore, technical 
articles are generally written, on topics of product devel- 
opment or Innovations; therefore, unless the technician 
worked directly in a Research and Development section, it 
seems unlikely that he would he involved in such tasks* 
Those companies that responded affirmatively had the ma- 

s 

Jority of their technicians working in Research and Devel- 
opment sections*. 

Only one interview gave any support to this category. 
A company that employs a staff of eighteen commercial 
artists and draftsmen in its Art Department gave that 
department the responsibility for the editing of the com- 
pany paper on technical matters* The technicians had to 
be able to gather the information and condense it for a 
Journalistic report* Xlils no doubt could be the work In 
some of those companies that composed the Since the 

comraexcial artist or draftsman is also Invol^^ed In the 
preparation of sales catalogues, there Is a strong possi- 
bility that there would be some technical descriptive writ- 
ing done there. 

Reading of Technical Articles : Included in 96.9 

per cent of the responses,: there is little doubt that 
reading Is a ital skill for each technical student* The 
mean of reading time In the Job was rather low considering 



the responses^ hut the Importance of reading was stressed 
in the comments auid personal interviews. Most of the 
interviewees suggested a reading time of between 10 and 20 
per cent while the survey showed a mean of 10.1. Most of 
the firms that were interviewed indicated that the technicians 
were encouraged to read trade Journals and product releases 
for specific Job information. Then too, due to the high 
complexity of the technical vocation, there are unlimited . 
numbers of specifications, instruction manuals, and company 
directives to follow and understand. Comprehension was tr.e 
key word in the reading skill rather than speed. Further 
evidence of the importance of comprehensive reading of 
technical matters was the fact that 65 per cent of the 
responses desired further training in reading for the 
technical graduates. (See Table V, page 3^) There can be 
no questioning the fact that the technician is severely 
handicapped if. he lacks the ability to read for accuracy 
and understanding. 

Oral Communication Tasks. The second largest number 
of responses was given to this category, for which 95.4 per 
cent of the companies indicated that a mean of 30*1 cent 
of the time was spent in oral communication tasks. Again 
the personal interview (Table III, page 24) revealed that 
this estimate might be low by as much as 15 to 20 per 




cebt. Since the technician is a liaison bctaeen the 
production %iorker and engineer^ a good portion of his tine 
is spent in either sending or receiving oral directives. 

In my personal observation of the various working stations 
during the 90 minute interviews, it was very apparent that 
oral communication took a larger portion than 30 per cent 
of the time. If the technician happened to be working in 
mechanical design sections, it was not unusual to see him 
discussing plans with engineers for fifteen to twenty 
minute periods of time. Technicians working In the plant 
as testing personnel kept an almost continual technical 
dialogue going as they reported the results of the test. 

Those companies that used technicians as service- 
men in the various utility fields indicated that for a 
substantial amount of time, the technician must be able 
to meet the public, not only representing the company with 
courteous service and manners but also being able to explain 
zne mechanical aspects of the problem in laymen; *s terms. 

One of the interviewees explained that a major 
drawback of the technician was the lack of ability to ex- 
plain his product to superiors. . The failure to stand and 

justify the product he was developing, handicapped the 

# • 

technician as much as would a lack of the specific skills 
needed to produce in industry. 
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jSone rather general oral tasics were the conducting 
of dewonstrationa, sales meetings* or safety meetings. More 
than seven companies had their technicians actually work 
in exhibition booths of county fairs or Industrial shows. 

Again the ability to speak to groups of people was very 
important. 

*Rie skill of effective listening* although not 
listed on the questionnaire, received enough conent on 
some of the questionnaires and In all of the interviews to 
be mentioned In this report. Perhaps the best summary of 
the feelings of industry regarding this skill was explained 
by an unnamed respondent who not only quoted Thoreau in his 
response but concluded with this message. "The listening 
receivlng(sic) aspect Is most Important. Communication* to 
be highly effective* must totally encircle sender and receiver." 
Since Nichols has already proven that 43 per cent of our 
day Is spent in listening* this listening Is a significant 

it 

factor in each Job. In the life of the technician* where 
thousands of dollars may be invested in each project, the 
ability to listen must play a major role. Each interviewee 
stressed that the technical student must be given training 
in listening and following oral directives. 

4 

Karl F. Robinson, Teaching Speech in the Secondary 
School (New York, 1954), pT“2I9. 
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The hotel tine spent in the connunlcatlve process 



Is a mean of 57*2 per centj which is considerably lower 

5 



than the generally accepted figure of 70.1 per cent. ^ The 
variation can be speculated about from several different 
angles* First, there is no way to determine how nuch 
time was given to the questionnaires by industry. Al- 
though it appeared that the majority of then ended In the 
hands of those in the best position to evaluate them, there 
may be room for some doubt when comparing their answers to 
the national figures* Secondly, there can be little doubt 
that the national surveys spent more time in a thorough 



survey of the working stations as well as the individuals 
6 

involved. For a limited paper of this size, it was a 



physical impossibility to guarantee the same accuracy* 
Finally, when personal interviews were conducted with the 
14 companies, the mean time of each individual item rose 
considerably higher than the mean of the surveys. This can 
be explained by the Opportunity to elaborate and investigate 



each point on the questionnaire more thoroughly than in the 



impersonal written response* 






^Robert £, Levinson, "How to Get Through to People* " 
Nation’s Business . Vol. 54 (November, 1966), pp. 92-103* 



^Stewart, p. 70. 
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Table III« page 24^ ahowa the responaea during inter 
viewa with fourteen companies in Viaconsin and Minnesota. 
These interviews were conducted with the idea of actually 
visiting a fair representative of each of the. major areas 
of technology listed earlier* In them a significant differ 
ence in total time was noticed in the oral tasks and read- 
ing of technical articles^ while the writing of technical 
articles received.no mention at all* 

Each interview lasted for an average of ninety 
minutes and consisted of not only the oral interview but 
also a tour of the departments and an opportunity to talk 
to technicians and observe them at work* I feel the oral 
figure listed in Table III, page 24, is far more accurate 
than that listed in Table II, page 23.* 

The final part of this chapter deals with technical 
reporting* On the questionnaire. Appendix A, I asked for 
the amount of time spent in giving technical reports* The 
comments and the interviews supported the theory that a 
total of 49.9 per cent of research work is spent in 
reporting. This is further broken into written reporting, 
24*5 per cent^ and oral reporting, 25.4 per cent* The term 
resea.rch reporting needs some clarification at this point 
in that it does not refer to library research and report- 
ing but rather the reporting that results from test data 
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TABLE II 

ffpgi»ftii«a;s FROM HID05TB1AI. QOESTIOiniAIRES 



Tasic 


Kuaber of 
Responses 


^ of Useable 
Responses 


Mean % 
of Tl’tte 


Originating Letters 


86 


64 


6.0 


Writing Technical 
Articles 


53 


39 


11.0 


Reading Technical 
Articles 


129 


96.9 


10.1 


Oral Tasks 


127 


95.4 


. 30.1 



Total Time Spent In Com«unicatlve Tastes 57. z 

Total Time Spent in ^chnlcal Tastes ^2.8 

100.0 
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TABLE III 



RESPONSES PROM INDUSTRIAL INTERVIEWS 



Tasks 



Originating Letters 
V.'rit*ng Technical Articles 
Reading Technical Articles 
Oral Tasks 



Total Time in Communicative Tasks 



Total Time in Technical Tasks 







mssam 



Mean TiT;e 



10.0 



00.0 

16.7 

42.3 



t)9.0 

31.0 



100.0 
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or product analysis* 

Two Items from the survey point out the Importance 
of technical reporting to Industry. First, Table IV, page 
26, shows that 84.9 per cent responded to the Written Re- 
porting category while 69.9 .per cent responded to the Oral 
Reporting category. Second, Table V, page 34, shows that 
86.0 per cent of the respondents listed "Report Format" as 
a desirable skill* Complaints In the discussion of technical 
writing ranged fr^ a lack of neatness in penmanship to a 
lack of spelling and vocabulary commensurate with the 
technician's position* 

Written Reporting . Formal or informal technical 
written reporting generally fell Ihto two classifications: 
description and analysl*. In the descriptive classification, 
the technician may do several possible types of work. In 
the cominerical art department that I visited, a common type 
Of research was the searching for trade-marks to be used 
by dealers of the company throughout the world* For obvious 
reasons, the technician had to be well aware of those marks 
already In use and had to be able to combine or create new 
designs* The written report gave the idea of t? ^ design and 
supporting reasons for choosing it* Furthermore, proof that 
It was not used by another dealer had to be given to Insure 
there would be no legal complications. 



TABI£ IV 
RESEARCH WORK 






Task 


Responses 


of Useable 


Mean 






Responses 


of TJini 


Written Reporting 


113 


84.9 


24.5 


Oral Refportlng 


93 


69.9 


25.4 


Communicative Tasks 






49.9 


Technical Tasks 






50.1 








100.0 
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A fux1;her type of dosorlptive reporting occurs in 
maintenance eorlc. Tuo of Wisconsin* a largest telephone 
companies report that their technicians must report every 
line breakdown that occurs^ with explicit instructions on 
the repair of the problem or reconnnendations for the next 
shift. In the case of the night shifts where there is 
often no engineer on hand« the importance of the report 
Is enlarged. 

Mr. Klaus« Chief Engineer^ La Crosse l^elephone 
Company^ stated that this reporting ability was a major 
factor in the company. In this instance^ clarity^ concise* 
ness, and accuracy of the language are essentials of the 
report. 

Those technicians who must meet the public and per- 
form service work away from the plant must also report 
the description of the problems and the action taken. In 
most cases, this is done on standard forms. At the end of 
the month the technician may well prepare a formal summary 
report ranging from one to ten pages. 

In this descriptive classification the use of the 
written report to list investigative tasks or describe 
research and development of a new product is also in evi* 

*^Mr. Charles Klaus. Permission to <piote secured. 






denee* Aeeordlng to personal IntereleaSt the lapbrtanee 
lies in the ahlllty of the teohnlelan to accurately and 
persuasively sell the product to his superiors. Strong 
logic and deductive reasoning are a nust in the import 
shoeing a new developswnt* according to Mr. ailchrist of 
Control nata» Spring Orove« Minnesota*^ The point that 
a new product miid^t never be developed because of a lack 
of ability to report on its initial stages aust not be oyer* 
looked. 

Product changes that must be reported on blueprints 
or product specifications are another source of descriptive 
report writing for the technician. At a recent interview 
^ in a large drafting and developnent sec^on, each print 
had over 10^ of its area devoted to instructions. The 
ability to accurately instruct the user of changes is as 
important as the print itself. An interesting observation 
was of the difference in teminology of the lead draftanen 
and the trainees. For example* the prints produced by lead 
men often used terns such as "lubricate" or "correct" 
compared to "oil” and "change". Some weaknesses outside 

i 

his technical ability that kept a draftsman from advancement 

^ ^ Nr. Qllchrist* Plant Manager* Central 0ata* Spring 

Grave* Minnesota* Interview* November 2* 1967 • Permission 
to quote secured. 
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were shortcomings in spelling and ability to write instruc* 
tlons clearly and concisely. These points certainly give 
credence to the correlation between ability to communicate 
and advancement. 

Finally, the descriptive type of research reporting 
Is present in the writing of sales brochures. A smaller 
company almost exclusively uses its technicians to write . 
not only the descriptive literature of the product but also 
the instruction sheets and/or specifications. For larger 
products such as pop copiers, there may be a total of 
eighteen to thirty pages, while. the smaller items can be 
easily handled in one page. Whatever the case may be, the 
emphasis must be on the end result, the use of the material 
by the consumer or maintenance man. 

The second major category of written reports is the 
reporting of test analysis. More than likely this will be 
done on printed reports on which the technician is respon- 
sible for accurately reporting whatever information he 
receives from the tests. Some of the larger companies that 
were interviewed made extensive use of computers to handle 
detailed work, but there were still many work stations 
where physical tabulating and reporting were being done by 
the technician. In particular this was in evidence during 
a tour of Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin, where air 



conditioning specialists were running testa almost contin- 
uously. Each specialist reported directly to a lead tech- 

nician or engineer and kept a constant record of tenpexature. 
ch€uiges. 

Written reporting includes not only the formal re- 
search reporting that most of us are familiar with but; also 
the daily reporting that the specialist must perform. The 
amount of time spent in reporting these tasks is directly 
related to the rank the technician has. Technicians in 
the research arid development areas will no doubt spend the 
majority of their time in pure research and thus have a 
greater need of technical writing. For the purpose of this 
paper and any subsequent project on the development of an 
English program, the enqphasis must be heavy on the teaching 
of the correct writing of technical reports. 

Another factor of report writing that should be 
mentioned is the necessity of accurate spelling. Table V, 

P'^^gc shows that 69.8 'per cent of the companies indicated 
a need for teaching spelling to the technician. Every inter- 
view supported this factor, and comments on the questionnaires 
stated that the technician’s spelling ranged from "poor” 
to “atrocious.” Again the personal observations showed 
the devastating effect a misspelled word had on a clear 
blueprint that would have been sent to a customer. An 
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unnamed manager summed up the entire philosophy of the Im- 
portance of the written report In these words: 



If hla psychologically questioned 



Oral Reporting. Table w, page 26. shows that 
69.9 of the companies responded and showed a mean time 
of 25. A per cent given to oral reporting. The Interviews 
definitely showed the oral reporting to be a major portion 
of the research work performed, it was nearly Impossible 
to separate the conversational reporting from the actual 
reporting to a superior or subordinate. However, one 
major point to consider Is the levels of appropriateness 
in the language the technician encounters. Even though 
the oral tasks he may perform are of a very Infonaal 
nature, he nevertheless must be able to comprehend and 
speak In the vernacular of all levels from the engineer 
and the administrator to the worker on the line. A strong 
preparation Is a must In the skills of basic vocabulaxy 
building. This fact 1s additionally supported by the fact 
that 79.4 per cent of the Industries Indicated Vocabulary 
as a desirable skill, (see Table V, page 34^ There Is 
further evidence In the comments of the quostlonnalres that 
state that many of the industries have their own termlnolo^ 
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and the graduate must have the capability to learn terms 
peculiar to his particular field. 

Whereas the itrltten report is a permanent record of 
the technical research being performed^ the oral rq;>.o3rt 
more than likely is an on<-> the* spot r^ort of progress 
being made. According to the Intervleired supervlsorsy It 
1 s a common occurrence to be called Into a director's or 
manager's meeting and asked to ejqplain the progress of an 
e:xperimental or developmental project. The need for training 
short demonstrative or iinpromptu speeches is very apparent 
in this function of the semi*professicmal worker. The 
ability to think logically and pulckly Is an advantage to 
the technxcian that must perform in the highly cooplex fields 
nf today's industry. 

The more formal oral reporting involves the effective 
-se of graphic materials. Some training that will aid 
:r. their preparation must be a part of the program. Once 
agaxn, this may vary with various fields, hut on the whole, 

X technician must be able to illustrate his presentation 

% 

w ; th v/hatever visual or communicative aids he has at his 

disposal. * 

The oral report fills the same categories as the 
written, that is, reports -of description and analysis. To 
repeat the various forms would be redundant; however, the 



o 
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major difference seemed to be one of preparation and 
delivery. While the written report can be prepared^ re- 
viewed, and then rewritten « the Impromptu report must 
be Ipgically and clearly given on the initial attempt. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt that there will be differences 
in terms of language, color, and effect between the oral 
and written reports. 

In conclusion, this chapter has shown the needs of 
Industry. The opening quotation of the chapter, ”An 
inarticulate man will never ^alize his full potential 
regardless of his technical ability^” seems to be the 
key statement. The concluding chapter of this paper will 
attempt to realize these needs of industry and present 
a technical English program that will not only satisfy 
them but also give the technical student the skills and 
confidence he needs to succeed in his industrial endeavors. 
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Skills 
Spelling 
Report Format 
Reading 
Vocabulary 



TABLE V 

DESIRABLE SHOLISH SKILLS 

Per cent of Responses 
69.8 
86.0 
65.0 
75.4 



CHAPTER V 



PROPOSED ENGLISH PROGRAM 

This concluding chapter will present a general plan 
for each major category In Table III, page 24, stressing 
those items that this study has indicated as major needs 
Oi* industry. proposed program is correlated with the 
needs oi' industry and will be presented in the order em- 
ployed in Chapter IV. This means that actual sequence will 
have to be decided upon by the individual or the school. 

The importance of syntax, vocabulary, spelling, and 
composition can never be overlooked in any English course. 
Thus, these areas of study will be an integral part of the 
Pinglish program. Spelling and vocabulary lists should com- 
plement the technical programs. For example, those English 
classes dealing with electronics students should draw their 
spelling and vocabulary from lists of words submitted by 
the electronics department. This will assure a meaningful 
c-ubstaace to this phase of the English program and reinforce 
technical subject matter as well. Effective written com- 
position must include proper structure and organization of 

♦ 

sentences as well as paragraphs, and can be included in 
several of the units presented — mainly. Composition and 









Reading, and Research Reporting. As is true in all areas 
General Education, the English department must be con- 
stantly anare of trends, in the technical areas and comple- 
ment them wherever possiblfi. 

FIRST SEMESTER 

Bu. s 1 ne s s Letters . There are two factors which dlc- 
utte the teaching of business letters. First the cost of 
business letter has climbed to $2.49 per letter.^ This 
shoniG be siifficient reason for preparing future 
.naBcrIal people in the efficient use of letter writing, 
rioiy, in the survey, industry indicated that between 
6 and 10 oer cent of the technician»s time is spent in 
th.: preparation of business letters. In recognition of 
ij'^se lads, a two-week unit in business letters represents 
aporoxiiaately 6 per cent of the two-semester course. 

A unit in letter mechanics may include some rhetor- 
■rai inTormation such as purpose, tone, reader orientation, 
or;-arji: atJon. An opportunity to use basic elements 
s.ynln.x and compositlnn techniques can easily reinforce 
uj. . • I'mig.i . sh shills. The rules of courtesy, clarity, 
-abiiu-aj ness, and compactness have their place not only. 



f 

, ':^:,yi.vi a Porter, "Cost of Business Letter Soars to 

Avcrn.p:,e, La Crosse (Wisconsin) Tribune (November 13 , 
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in business letters but in other forms of technical vrltixig.^ 
With the stressing of the correction of errors in sample 
letters, appropriate usage and effective grammar can be 
incoiporated in this unit. 

The second part of the mechanical aspect of writ- 
ing must cover the various parts of a letter, ©lese a^*e 
an essential part of the mechanics of the letter. Healiz- 
ing that all of these parts may not e^pear in each letter, 
the student must nevertheless be thoroughly familiar with 
these seven parts: (1) heading, (2) inside address, (3) 

salutation, (4) body, (5) conplimentary close, (6) signature, 
and (7) identifica.tion line. 

Finally the teaching of mechanics should Include 
familiarization with various styles. 3ince the technicf^ian 
will have to adapt to the conpany he ma^ become associated 

with, a brief mention of the block, semi-block, and balanced 

4 . 

bloci should be made. 

The second major element to be taught in this unit 
should be an ac<iaaintance with the various types of letters 

«6o), w (»»««.. 

^George VJ. Crouch and Robert L. Zetler, A Guide to 
Technical Writing^ (New York, 195^) > PP* 19-56* 

^William A. Damerst. Resourceful Business Communication 
(New York, 1966), pp. 77-7o. 
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the technician may use on the Job. According to Chapter 
IV, the survey shows that he will generally use letters 
of inquiry, purchase, and application. 

In a letter of inquiry, the technical student must 
concern himself with several items Including conciseness 
and thoroughness. The student must also be able to dis- 
tinguish between letters of request and those of inquiry 
as well as use the various methods of replying negatively 
and positively.^ 

The letter of purchase not only needs the accurate 
description of the inquiry letter but also must include 
the dates of shipment, terms, methods^ and price.^ Since 
most companies use their own printed purchase orders, the . 
student should investigate various suspense and follow-up 
systems . 

Finally, the letter of application must receive 
major attention in this unit. Two components must be 
enphasized in the letter of application. First, the 
student must be able to write an appealing cover letter. 
Secondly, he must be able to complete an effective resume. 
There are numerous schools of thought on the contents of 

^Damerst, PP. 29-37. 

0. Sypherd, Alvin M. Poutain, and V. £. Gibbens, 
Manual of Technical Writing . (Chicago, 1957), p. 67. 
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a resume^ but generally it must Include the following 
categories: personal data, education^ experience, and 
personal references.^ 

As this paper is not intended to give an extensive 
plfln in th* teaching of each unit, it will suffice to 
mention that the student must be given individual atten- 
tion and practice in writing letters of application* 

Reading and Composition. The high per cent of 
responses in this category (96.6) and the amount of time 
(11.0 to 16.7 per cent) devoted to technical reading on ^ 
the Job warrant a four-week unit on developm^tal reading. 
Since the teaching of reading lends itself to the teaching 
of basic composition skills, the integration of the two 
at this, point seems natural. 

From my own experience in Vocational and Technical 
Education, there will be a need of a remedial reading and 
language clinic to aid those with obvious and serious 
reading difficulties. The language laboratory can easily 
be established and can be used to aid those technical 
students recommended by their teachers through the use 
of standardized testing programs. Emphasis should be 
placed on the correction of grammatical weaknesses and 

*^Damerst, p. 442 . 
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structural errors. 



The content of the reading unit must utilize the 
basic concepts of reading in the development of compre- 
hension and coa^osition skills necessary to the technician. 
A brief period of reading readiness is suggested by Gordon 
Punk in an article on vocational arts, “Reading and 
Industrial Arts: Interview. “ He further states that 

there are three types of reading readiness tools that 
are available in the industrial classrocm: labeling, 

identifying, and demonstrating. In lab^ing, tools are 
gxven their correct names at the beginning of the semester, 
a step which correlates with word recognition in early 
readinc training. Identifying, such as using a floor 
plan with equipment located and numbered, correlates with 
syntax and sentence patterns. Finally, demonstrating 
gives the student the opportunity to see the tool in oper- 
ation and its importance to the entire process. Likewise, 
he can visualize the word in context and see its relation 
to the whole composition. Because the technician sees 
these shills in the classroom and uses them on the Job, 
they appear to be an excellent point of departure for 
the instruction of reading Improvement. Punk ends the 
article with an appeal for Snglish teachers to work 
closely with technical instructors and correlate writing 
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and reading akiUs with technical course content*^ 

There is no definite order to the reading skills 
that follow^ but cextainly they nust be included in any 
approach to the problem* Word Meaning^ Recognition^ and . 
Grouping allow the student to grasp the main idea of the 
word^ the sentence^ or paragraph* A striving for con* 
textual meaning and analysis of words or units of words 
will give the student a basis for congur^ension* Even 
though the technician cannot be expected to skim or 
speed read on the Job« he should have the opportunity to 
acquire this habit for fast selection of maior points 
of emphasis in his speciality* Since the technician uses 
outlining as. a ma;)or portion of formal technical writingj 
this unit is a logical place to introduce outlines* hy 
outlining technical reading iMterialSj^ the student can 
see practical samples of conpositionj topic development^ 
and support* 

A reading unit would be incon^lete without an 
investigation of major types of discourse that the student 
will continually use in writing and reading* J* P* Thomas > 
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Goxdon Fahk, ^Reading and Industrial Arts: Inter* 

view.” Improved Readings in Secondary Selected 

Readings edited by Lawr^^ H* HafnerV (New Torx^ A9of 

320.329. 



writing In Composition for Technical Students > states 
wnat riiture technicians should become familiar with 
exposition, description, narration, and argumentation.^ 

In technical e^^positlon as well as other forms 
oi composition, there are several basic elements that 
must be taught. A thesis sentence, logical development, 
supporting evidence, and an effective conclusion are 
basic parts of exposition. Methods of deductive reasoning 
must be Introduced and use made of these methods as the 
basis of future work. Paragraph development, definition, 
and transition are other essential parts of exposltiorx 
that misit be covered. 

From the survey it appears that the two most 
Important minor functions of discourse are description 

anj ariismentatlon. Again enumeration and expansion of 

# 

details are the highlights that must receive attention. 
Argumentation will receive further attention in the sec- 
ond semester of research reporting. 

Speech The survey indicated that between 30.1 and 
per cent of the tochnioian*s time is spent in oral 
cojumunicatlon. liirther observation and interviews tend 

Q 

•'J. X). Thomas, Composition for Technical Students. 
(New Yor-k, I 965 ), p. 157: ^ ^ ^ 



to support this fact and give a definite picture of what 
distinctive types of speech training the technical student 
needs. The speech unit will cover a twelve week period 
and should include theory and practice. In the speech 
unit> the student will be given ample opportunity to 
practice effective organization and support of thesis or 
purpose sentences. The balance of this section will show 
those elements that should be taught during the twelve 
weeics. The material will serve a two-fold purpose. First, 
it will correlate the needs of industry with the courses 
offered; secondly, it will give the student a basis for 
future work in the second semester unit on oral reporting. 

An effective speech course must Include a unit on 
listening. Since the technician spends a great deal of 
time in receiving or giving oral directives, it is imper- 
ative that he be trained for listening effectively. The. 
student must be aware of the three functions of listening, 
(1) for enjoyment, (2) for information; and inspiration, and 
(3) for improving the understanding and use of principles 
of communication and critical thinking. 

The student must develop the ability to listen 

„ , F. Robinson and £. J. Kerikas> Teaching 

^_e_ech Methods and Materials . (New York, 1965)7nF7^5l. 













critically, whether it be In a person to person relatlopshlp 
or in the midst of an audience. He must be fully aware 
of Nichols* ten universal bad listening habits and the 
mei^hods of eradicating them (See Appendix D) . Finally, 
listening must be incorporated throughout the speech 
unit. Constant efforts to improve the power of concen- 
tration through effective listening will enhance the 
future success of the technician. 

Without going into the methodology or mechanics of 
presenting the speech unit, one must mention certain basic 
concepts included in the theory of speech. Time should 
oe devoted to the discussion of subject, purpose, and 
aviaptation of the speech to the audience. Again, the 
oasic concepts of composition are stressed with emphasis 
o:; ^ne finding of materials, organization, and developing 
jTivT^noas of support. Outlining,, which Is necessary in all 
writing and speaking situations, should be expanded to 
include complete topic and sentence outlines for each 
ijpeaking assignment. Finally, the use of visual as well 
as vocal communication should be stressed. 

In a twelve -week unit approximately five oral 
projects could be assigned which would fulfill the spe- 
cific objectives mentioned above. These would consist 
of two or more informative speeches, one persuasive 
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speech and one small group discussion. 

There are two major sl^ills that need to be taught 
in order to train the technician to speaK effectively. 
f''irst, the student must be able to display effective 
physical behavior in all aspects of the speech. Skills 
In aud-K'nce contact, attitudes, movement, gestures, 
and facial expressions must be gained by the speaker and 
covered during the unit. Secondly, the student must be 
trained in effective vocal Cvommunication. In?>rovement 
of. physical characteristics of the voice, plus develop- 
ment of vocal variety in terms of pitch, volume, rate, 
and force, must be given attention. (See Appendix D) 

The speech to inform is one of the tools that will 
enable the technician to perforin his duties better. 
According to Alan H. Monroe, Purdue University, there are 
U'.ree types of informative speeches which occur, frequently 
These three, v/hich seem to fit the exact needs of the 

tcchni.caj student, are as follows: (1) reports — scienti- 

1 o 

flc or technical; {2) instructions; and (3) lectures .*"'■■ 
Since the technician is going to be placed In situations 

-- ~r — • • 

■^■^Robinson, p. 309» 

^""Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of Speech. 
(Ch.lco.go, 196;?), p. 357. “ 









where he will face these t^es of speechesj he must have 
a thorough understanding of the purpose of the informative 
speech. According to Monroe j the major purpose of the 
infoxmtive speech is the giving of a clear and concise 
understanding of the ideas presented— a major objective 
of technical esqposition*^^ 

Organization and the concreteness^ appropriateness 
and accuracy of language are i^l details of the speech 
preparation that need to be enumerated for the student. 
Special emphasis must be given to the stqps of organization 
of the informative speech. The attention-gaining intro- 
duction^ the needj develcpment of ideas^ and the informa- 
tive summary are the steps that must be taught prior to 
giving this speech. 

- ' ' ' ,f ^ ' 

The second type of speech that will play an Ispor- 
tant part in the preparation and activities of the tech- 
nician is the speech to stimulate or to actuate through 
emotional stimulation. This speech^ primarily to stimu- 
late or inspire^ is often used in sales presentations. 

It fits the ne^s of the. technician udio may be called on 
to handle exhibits or serve as an assistant during a 
sales presentation. T^at this type of aissignment exists 

^Swonroe, pp. 393-395* 



has been arrirmfed by the oral interviews. The, technician, 
who is Oiten closer to the technical aspects oP the pro- 
duct than, the salesman, is oPten used as a technical con- 
sultant during a sales situation and must be able to show 
product in a logical and appealing order. Some oi’ 
the features or this type of speech which are of major 
importance and need to be taught are phraseology, sped- 
I'iciity, concreteness, and clarity. The use oP comparison 
and contrast, motivation, and imagery must also be covereo'. 
Acquainting the student with the various types or imagery 
as listed in Monroe's Principles and Types or Speech will 
. orm a basis for^the extensive oral reporting in the 
second semester. The speech to stimulate adds the 
visual.Li?ation step. Again the student must be aware of 
the eiaire process o.P' speech to stimulate and be able to 
cv 0 riv;ncc the listener that his topic or project has a 
de/initu use or place in the entity of the operation. 

Phis obligation exists when the technician must persuade 
supervisor of the value of an individual part within its 
relationship to the whole product. 

A he speech to convince is. a logical development 
from thv) speeches to inform and stimulate. Although this 
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speech combines many of the principles of the previous 
two speeches, there are several additional skills the 
technical student must master. He must be aware of the 
possible audience reactions and adapt his presentation 
accordingly. He must also be able to use concrete facts i 
and prepare vivid illustrations to provide sound, logical 
reasoning. 

The fourth type of speech the student will meet. is 
the demonstration speech, which fulfills two heeds of the 
technician. First, it will give him a tool for further 
proficiency on the Job, since ho must constantly make 
L e?::onstrauions to subordinates or learn from demonstrations 

' : ■ i : 

iro.T; superiors. A thorough training in this speech wilf •• 
assist him in tnQ critical skills of speaking and listen- 
ing, Second, it will gl /e him another basis for future 
lecimical reporting. Since demonstrations make use of 
visual aids, this t.^Tpe of speech presents the first 
opportuiiit ' to use a technical apparatus or mechanical 
device during, a speech. Again some additional concepts 
must . e presented in this unit. Simplicity, vividness, 
v;or.ii:v: order of the apparatus, and useful meaning of 
tiio visual aids must be attended to. 

Finally the speech unit should allow participation 

C . 

in discussion activities. Since the discussion or confer- 
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ence type presentation will be taught in the second sem- 
ester, this unit will serve as a basis for familiarization. 
If we recognize that discussion is the cooperative deli- 
beration of problems by persons, thinking and conversing 
to^‘.ether, it is easy to realize this type of speech ful- 
1 '. 11 s an essential need of the student. It also answers 
a need of the student to cooperate and think reflectively 
and inquisitively— skills of vital importance to the 

15 , 

technical student. 

While the technical student must be mode aware of 
the four commonly recognized types of discussion, ( 1 ) 
Round-Table Discussion (Committee), ( 2 ) Panel Discussion, 
(3) Symposium, and (4) Lecture, the emphasis should be 
placed on the Round-Table Discussion since it best repre- 
sents the type of activity he will encounter on the job. 

In this t.ype of discussion group, the group works together 
in an effort to analyze the problem before them and reach 
a satis! actory solution. According to 12 of the l4 firms 
interviewed, this technique Is commonly used in industrial 
product development and research. The ideas of .defining, 
analyzing, suggesting ..solution^ and evaluating solutions 

4 

15 

Robinson, p. I 90 . 

. . pp. 451 . ' ■ 
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can reinforce technical as imell as academic areas. 

When this first semester is completed the student 
will hopefully have learned the basic concepts of oral 
and written composition. He has been made aware of the 
various approaches to the development and improvement of 
reading, and of the necessaj?y forms of business letters. 

While these units have been correlated with the heeds of 
industry, they have also been designed for several other 
nurposes. First, they give the student a basis for the second 
oerr.ester, which deals wholly with technical reporting, 
Secoridly, they are designed to show the student a definite 
correlation between academic and technical subject areas. 

In previous courses it has been seen that the technical 
student can see little value in an academic subject like 
i*:ncllsh unless is specifically relates to nis core area. 

B; using samples from industry in each unit, he can observe 
ihat tiie material can function as an essential part of his 
lechnical training. Finally, the student is exposed to a 
continuous training program in correct and appropriate use 
of :;r-oinn;ar and -punctuation. !?he development of basic Eng- 
lish skills, vocabulary, rnd expository skills will carry 
over into the following semester. 

Second Semester 

Prior to this point, I have not mentioned individual 
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text books since there are numerous books on the market • 
that easily lend themselves to the teaching of si>eech, 
business letters, and composition. A bibliography of such 
books is shown in Appendix C. However, for the second 
semester, I have found three books that seem to be ideally 
suited for an 18 week course in technical reporting. 

The first book is an anthology of technical writers, 
engineers, and industrial leaders expressing. the importance 
of writing to the technician. Technical and Professional 
Writing, a Practical Anthology, edited by Herman A. Estrln, 
answers the question "Why?” for the student and can serve 
nict^ly as outside reading materia? for motivation. 

The second book. Practical Speaking for the Technical 
by John E. Dietrich and Keith Brooks, deals with the 
oral technical reporting that will be covered in this 
semester. It does give additional speech practices that 
can be utilized throughout the technician's career, and has 
been referred to several times in the speech unit for the 
first semester. 

The third book. Technical Report Writing by Rufus 
P. 'furner, has been selected as the basic text because it 
gives the most practical approach not only to technical 
writing but also to standarized format. It is further 
adaptable because it is divided into ten chapters which 
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easily fit the time allotted. In addition^ the five larger 
companies that were shown the book during the interviews 
endorsed its style and content. 

The balance of this chapter will deal with the 
teaching of tec^inlcal reporting. Since there is much repe- 
tition in oral and written technical reporting, I shall 
not deal with them as separate units. Rather, I shall 
give the elements of the report writing process and at the 
end of the chapter give additional requirements for oral 
reporting . 

The need of technical reporting is evident in sever<il 
vUfferent areas that this report has touched. First, the 
results of the survey showed that a mean of 49 . 25 ^ of the 
technician's time was devoted to actual reporting, while 
the balance was spent on technical work. Secondly, the 
volumes of paper work that are in evidence for each major 
development in science give ample proof of the need of 
reporting. For example, in the development of an antenna 
system for the Titan III space booster, there were 13,200 

17 

pages of technical reports turned in and printed. 

A semester of technical reporting must be preceded 
by an Introductory unit giving the nature of technical 

IT 

Xork, 1965)?'*?!‘'xiil!“*'"**‘’ Rep orting writing : (New 
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writing^ its background j typedj and style. The anthology 
listed earlier provides excellent iootlvatlon tor the open- 
ing unit. Mention mst also be made of the various attri- 
butes^ such as clarltyj coherence^ conpleteness^ confidence j 
and control. Finally the student must become familiar with . 
the various types of technical reports. 

Another defli^te unit that must be Included is an 
Introduction to the special techniques of technical writing. 
Primarily this consists of the use of def initioh» description 
of mechanism^ description of a process^ clioisificatlon^ and 
Intexpretation. These techniques are not tau^t as types 
of reports^ fpr usually several of them are found In a 
single report. The IntemdLhgllng of these gives an excel- 
lent basis for further development as the semester proceeds. 
The stress is placed the practical aspect as well as the 
theoxy of these techniques. For example^ in teaching the 
use of the technical definition j some aspect of the prac- 
ticed area the technician is studying might well he defined. 
Using this definition as an exanple^ the student can give 
another daflnitloh of a closely related object. Another 
exanp.l e may be the description of a process by the student 

in either written or oral assignments. The basic Idea of 

1 ' \ ^ ' 
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this unit is to lay the groundwork for the formal reports 
that follow. By examining each technique^ the student can 
identify and classify reports and should be able to under- 
stand them better. 

The next unit involves the anatomy of the technical 
report. Here the student must be taught the various parts 
of reports in detail. He must ai?^b learn to distinguish 
between formal and informal reports « and the differences 
in writing and presenting these two categories. 

"A formal report is a full-scale^ detailed^ tightly 
structured import.. ..The formal report is always assianed 
to be a permanent record. With this in mind the in- 
structor must prepare the student for the additional re- 
quirements of a formal report^ such as a letter of trans- 
mittalj cover^ cover page^ and bibliography^ to mentfion a 
few. 

The informal report differs from the formal report 
in that it is likely to be shorter^ less structured^ and 
often sent in the fom of a letter or memorandum^ or given 
orally. Again the major parts of this report differ 
considerably from those of the formal report^ and notice 
should be taken of these differences. 



^9 Mills, p.3*. 
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The last of the introdactory units should give some 
attention to the memorandum* Even though each company 
usually has Its own form> there are several major features 
common to. all that can be shown and studied. Considering 
the amount of time that the. technician spends in Initiating 
business letters « and the possibility that many of these 
reports will be in the form of memorandums ^ it seems 
advisable to make note of them in this place in the program. 

After the student has Investigated the various types 
of reports 9 he must begin to organize and examine the 
general procedures for report writing. The student must 
be made aware that there are set procedures for the pre- . 
liminary planning, collecting, of data, outlining, illustrat- 
ing, and preparing the final ma.terial. He must €uLso be 
shown the required language of the technical report along 
with the details of the manuscript mechanics. Since he 
will receive these elementary details in the introductory 
unit on report writing, he will be given the practical 
opportunity to refer to them throughout the semester. 

Once the student has become familiar with t^^e term- 
inology of the technical report, he can begin the practical 
work of the course. To accomplish this, he must naturally 
follow an organized course of action including establishment 
of purpose, method, and order of attacking the problem. 



o 
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He *u6t. be fully aware that there are several different 
approaches In the planning of a technical report that one 
does riot find in the average English research paper. First, 
a reproduction process must be selected. Since the techni- 
cal report is often circulated throu^out a conpahy and 
its branches if useful, the question of how oiany and idmt 
kind of copies must be determined • In this unit, then, . the 
student must become familiar with the various instruments 
for reproduction and the processes involved. A second major 
difference is in the selection of illustrations for the man- 
uscript. Again, some practical eiqperience or an opportunity 
to watch professicsial illustrators and writers collaborate 
would be of value to the technician. Finally, the techni- 
cian that turns in a formal report must be taui^t to allow 
for approvals of each section snd adhere to a definite time 
schedule. 

In sequence, the gathering of materials must follow 
the preliminary planning* These may. be gathered from 
laboratory or field work, investigations, surveys, inter- 
views or, in soBie instances, literature reviews* Since 
factual material is. the backbone of teclmieaX reports, it 
Is hiid^ly essential that the student be given every oppor- 
tunity to find sources for obtaining this material* 

The use of the outline, general writing procedures. 
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writing sequence^ and llludtratlons to support the paper 
jfollow in sequence and must be given thorough attention. 

Since the student has reviewed some of the basic conposition 
skills in the first semester, a transfer of learning should 
now facilitate the teaching of the writing steps. The 
keynotes to this process may well be conciseness and clar- 
ity. Again, theory alone will not suffice; practical exper- 
ience in all of these categories must be given. At each 
step in the sequence of writing the report, time can be 
taken to allow the student to write and discuss his work in 
relationship to the concepts being tau£tht. 

A substantial unit on the selection and preparing 
of illustrations warrants comment at this point in the 
coarse. As mentioned earlier, the student should be made 
aware of the processes of reproduction. He should also 
be made aware of the use of photography, slides, line 
drawings, graphs, tables, and charts. In addition, he must 
learn to identify, place, and properly refer to illustrations 
in the text of the manuscript. 

After the manuscript has been roughed out, the 
student must devote time to revision and rewriting. This 
offers an opportunity to correct the writing faults involv- 
ing granunatical, spelling, ^d punctuation errors. Sentence 
variety and quality, with emphasis on brevity and consistency 



must be reviewed along with the logical development and 

on 

sequence of ideas. At this time^ a review and analysis 
of footnotes and bibliography entries must be made and 
necessary corrections taken. 

The final step ir. the writing unit is the polishing 
of the rough draft. The assembly of material^ the place- 
ment of illustrations^ appendices^ pagination^ as well as 
the mechanics of the typing procedure must be stressed. 

A brief Introduction to proofreading for printing can be 
useful in this section. 

The ultimate objective of the writing unit on tech- 
nical reporting has been the culmination of two semesters 
of English with a. meaningful written project. All of the 
aspects of good teclui cal reporting have been incorporated 
in the written report to allow the students to be able 
to think and communica.te logically and concisely. These 
demands not only meet the demands of industry but also 
fulfill a basic need of every student. In this instance^ 
they relate to the technical objectives of the school: to 

train the student for successful employment and to develop 
his personal traits* 

With the high amount of time spent in oral tasks 
Turner, pp . 9I-IO3 , 
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(Table II, page 23 and Table III, page 24), It Is fairly 
evident that there must be Instruction In the presentation 
of technical reports. The remainder of this chapter will 
desl with the differences found in the various presentations. 

John E. Dietrich and Keith Brooks in their book. 
Practical Speaking for the Technical Man, list four types 
of oral presentations: (1) oral summary of a wi“*ltten report 

(2) a complete oral report; (3) reading aloud parts of a 
written report; and (4) x*eading aloud the entire written 
report. 

Since these are oral reports, the student must be 
aware of the visual and vocal communicative skills that are 
needed to give them effectively. He must be skilled in 
phrasing, giving stress or emphasis correctly, pacing the 
reading rate, and using visual contact with the audience. 

Just as the written report used illustrations, so 
does the oral report. In this instance, the technical 
student must be thoroughly familiar with the devices to 
support his report. Since he has had the basic demonstration 
speech in the first semester, a transfer of ideas again 

^^John E. Dietrich and Keith Brooks. Practical 
Speaking for the Technical Man. (New Jersey, i95B), pp. 
226 ^: 228 : 
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can be facilitated . A definite potion of this unit must 
• be given to presenting a sample of each of the oral reports 
liJJted before. !These reports have to be presented with 
effective visual aids nftiich the student must not only be 
able to use but also be able to construct and arrange 
within: the speech. 

Two other t^es of oral reports should be noted 
this semester^ the interview and the conference r^ort. 

The use of the interview an a formal or informal basis is 
in evidence every time the technician gives an oral report 
to a supervisor, applies for a Job, or assists in a sales 
presentation. Although interviews generally fall into three 
types: (1) application interview, (2) sales interview, and 

(3) professional interview, in this unit we are generally 
interested in the professional interview as it pertains to 
the presentation of material to a supervisor. Proper 
preparation, organization, and presentation of ideas are 
all skills that need to be mastered. The other kinds of 
Interviews decQ with information previously covered and 
should be presented as refreshers if time allows. The 
conference method of technical reporting should be studied 
in ways that permit practical experience. The Introduction 

^Damerst, pp. 238-252. . 




of analytical^ Inveatlgatlye, and critical thinking skillB 
in the diacuaaion unit of the first semester should make 
this practical experience more meaningful to the second 
semester technical student* Since he has had more exposure 
to his technical subjects and a better background from which 
to draw speech or report material » this unit will serve as 
a culmination to the semester* In giving the oral report 
from a written technical report done earlier in the 
semester, the student will utilize both oral and written 
skills from the entiz*e semester* Again the opportunity 
to relate the technical material to the academic classroom 
will enhance the English program and gi/e it a realistic 
value to the student. 

In conclusion, the entire semester of written and 
oral reporting has been designed to train the student in 
the expository skills necessary for his future position. 

My wiiole research, as well as the philosophy of the program, 
is geared to meet the demands of Industry, summarized by 
this remark from one of the respondents: 

The technician who is able to speak and write <ell 
generally Is able to move to a better position — simply 
because of the impression he makes* 
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APPBISIX A 




1. App^xlitately bon nany ot our technical graduatca do you 
2* In what; field is the majority of your teehnieiahs' 

working? 

3. Do your technicians engage in any of the following areas 
and for what percentage of their tine? 

% of tipie 

A. Originating letters • 

B. Writing of Teehc Articles • ■ 

C. Reading of Tech* Articles 



D. Oral tasks such as addressing other 
employees In training sessions^ 
safety meetings, etc. 

Please descrihe briefly* . 



4* Do your technicians have to perfom research work that 
involves; ^ 

Oral reporting Length 

Written reporting Length 

5. Do you tove anjr auggeatlons of desirable Engli^U) stalls 
in the technicians you ^ploy? 



6. Are there any special communicative skills that are 
peculiar to your type of business? 



7e Additional Comments: 

e • 
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APKMDIXB 
LIST OP CQNKBNTS 



Walker Stainless Steel 

Our technical people must receive and place phone* 
calls regarding- specifications and pricing to customers 
and potential customers* I believe some training In 
handling customers by phone may be very useful* 

The American Appraisal Company 

The ability to communicate clearly, concisely, and 
to convery the Intended meaning can only be developed by 
practice* Reading widely and writing are the most logical 
practice media. All writing (not only that completed In 
English classes) 13one during the student's acadonle career 
should be corrected for **grammar” and returned to the 
student for review* 

Anson & Gelkey Company 

As in all other occupations the ability to communicate 
effectively Is Important to the individual's advancement 
and growth in his* organization. 

Hanscroft Company 

I think English is important to cmnunlcate ideas 
necessary for their Jobs. A good technician that cannot 
write or express himself Is at a disadvantage in getting 
other supporting departments such as drafting, etc., to 
help him reach his objective. 

Malleable Iron Range 

Our major probl«as in this area lie in the fact 
that our technicians cannot write short, informative reports* 
If the material presented is of any value it contains more 
words than necessary* We place emphasis on graphic communi* 
cation through our engineering plans. The drawing being 
not an end in itself but the beginning of a communl<iue 
which must be interpreted by vendors, shopmen, methods 
peoples^ etc* (sic). 

Damrow 

Teach them to esqpress their technical knowledge in 
laymen's language* 
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i£au Claire 

Ability to clarify thoughts and express them clearly 
to others many times affects progress of employees, Ttie 
correct and proper use of Knglish skills in writing and • 
speaking Is essential in any field, . 

Medina 

While our technicians generally have an excellent 
grasp of the technical aspects of their work, they have 
difficulty In communicating the results of their activities, 

Peter Cooper Corporations 

Written reporting; brevity; clarity, stepwise, logical 
approacn, concise summary, definite recommendations, ’.'Who, 
what, whx when, where, how" Oral reporting: Moderate 

speed, clam, talk modulated, smiling voice and approach, (sic) 
factual, positive, 

Curtis Companies 

These students should have the opportunity to write 
a technical report explaining in detail the results of 
their findings based primarily on a work experience or 
problem solving experience, 

Franklin 

Too many technicians lack the ability to write and ’■ 
read properly. We have some top notch men who neglect their 
spelling. A broad vocabulary would 'overcome much of the 
difficulty encountered in self-expression. A two-year pro- 
gram aimed at developing a vocabulary would work wonders. 

It need not be massive— Just continual, 

Amphenol Corporation 

The art of both written and verbal reporting seems 
to be falling into discard. There is great need for additional 
empnasis on jSngllsh, particularly in the aspects of business 
letter writing. 

Briggs Transportation 

We appreciate your efforts to survey industry as to 
its needs. Our company does not have technicians of the 
nature mentioned. 

Fox River Paper Co. 

Most technical personnel lose out on rapid advance- 
ment because of poor presentation of technical data. 
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Arntson« Dorthy Horindi Beginning College Writing , 

* 

Crouch, W. George ;.ahd Robert L. Zetler, A Oiiide To Technical 
Writin g, . 

Dietrich, John £• and Keith Brooks, Practical Speaklni^ for 
the Technical Man . 
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Ooicriptioa 



flSSf 




Zntvodiietlcii 



Qtoit Objoetifot 
(MorjienAliit, opprocUtioM md oklilt to 

of Itonitot) 



9o ihoif tlio stttdont l^povtaaeo of 
opoaeli. (Boftr to thools) 

16 Mke studonts anirt of ethical 
values of speech* 

To pass out personal data sheet and 
assign Its return for following meeting 
To give "icehreaker" ^eech. 

To announce assignments for the unit* 



SKILLS OR CONCEPTS 



i 



1. Truth* 

2* pacts vs* opinion* 
3* Good taste* 



B* Personal value of each ^eech* . 
1* Responslhllity to class* 
2* Re^onslhill^ to self* 



2 








Listening 



To leaiin to listen effectively for 
enjoy»ent» infonMtion^ and critical 
understanding* 

To loam to evaluate audience reactions 
To isprove likening hahits* 

(Ref: H6blnson»*XenkaSj p* 264) 

SKHIB 

A. Listen ^fectively in the following 
situations: 

1* Keniber of an audience* 

2* Person-to-person* 

3« Classroom 

B* To gain inprovenent of Kichol*s 
Ten Burst Listening Habits* 

1* Calling the subject uninter-: 
estlng* 

2* Criticising the delivery* 

3* Getting overstinulated* 

4* Listening only for facte* 

f * Trying to outline everything 
* faking attention* 

. 7* Creating or tolerating dia- ; 
tuxbancea* 

8* Avoiding difficult 
aatetiala* 

9* Letting personal prejudices > 
interfere* 

lO^ Vasti^ the advantage of 
thoiught speed* 
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Unit 

No. 



-09 



Time 

in 

Hours 



Unit Description 



Speech preparation 
and content. 



4 



Deliveiy — Bodily 
action. 



Unit Objectives 
(Understanding, appreciations and skills to 
be developed in terms of leamini 



To he able to prepare a speech for 
effective delivery. 

To develop the speech with logic 
and clarity. (Ref: Monroe, p. 285) 



SKILLS 



A. 



2 . 



To prepare a speech by: 

1. Analysis of audience and 
occasion. 

Choice of sub;)ect« 

a. interest to speaker 
and audience. 

b. liinited topic. 

c. appropriate topic. 
Gathering of material. 

a. sources, 
b* librsiry. 

Arrival at thesis sentence. 
Outlining. 

Organization of material. 



3 . 



4 . 

Il 



B. 



Plan speech content with: 

1. Introduction. 

a. attention getter 
definition of terms 
background 



2 . 



3 . 



b. 

c. 
Body 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



Biain points, 
sub-topics, 
supporting facts, 
method of organization 
Conclusion. 

a. sunmry of main points 

b. emphasis of major poin 



To be able to use bodily action for 
maximum results in speech delivery. 

To aid student in bodily control, easew 

coordination and vitality of motion. 



SKILLS 

Improve speech delivery with: 



B. 






Audience contact. 
Visual contact. 
Mental attitude. 
Movement 

1. To platform. 

2. During speech. 

3. Prom platform. 



'i 
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Unit 

No. 



Time 

In 

Hours 



Unit Description 



I V :* 



Unit Objectives 
(Un4si;r,si^iii^ing, appreciations and skills to 
be developed in terma of learning) _ 



Gestures* 



Vocal Coinmunlcation 



12 



Speech to Inform 



£• 



F. 

G. 



H. 



1« Conventional* 

2* Disciplined* 
j^cial expressions. 
Characteristics of gestures. 
1. Relaxation* 

2* Vigor. 

3. Definiteness*, 

4. Timing* 

Six basic types of gestures* 
1. Pointing* 

... 2* Giving or receiving* 
3* Rejection* 

4* Clenched fist* 

5* Caution* 

6* Division* 



To improve the quality of the voice. 



SKILLS 

Learn and inprove the following: 



A* 



B* 



C* 



Physical characteristics of voice 
1* Breath control* 

2* Thinness, weakness* 

3* Huskiness, harshness. 

4* Emotional control 
Vocal Variety* 

1* Volume 
Bate 

a* pause* 

Force 

a* degree* 
b. form* 
c • stress • 

Pitch* 
a* key* 

b* steps and slides* 

Language* 

1* Usage (effective word choice 
2* Articulation* 



2 * 

3 . 



4* 



To learn how to present material in an 
understandable manner* . To learn to | 
listen critically to student speeches! ; 
and instructions. (Refs Monroe, pp* J 

to 388) ^ 



SKILLS 

A* Td’entify three types of informativ 



speech* 



0|tttl|.ne of Course Content 
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Unit 

No. 



Time 

in 

Hours 



lAilt Deter ip tioB 



A* Speech to esqplain. 



B* Speech to demon- 
strate* 



Unit Objectives 

(Understtading, appreciations and skills to 
be developed in terms of learning) 

X* R^orts* 

2* Instructions* 

3* Lectures* c 
Student must give a five-minute 
speech to e^^lain using the following 
principles : 






A* Characteristics of content* 

1* Clarity* 

a* logic* 
b* transitions* 
c* major premise supported* 
2* Concreteness of langusige* ^ 

3* Variety of language* 

4* Contrasts* 

B* Organization 

1* Attention step* 

. 2* Need step*. 

3* Satisfaction step* 

Student must give a five-minute 
demonstration by using an apparatus 
or visual aid from his field* 

For example^ ah electronics student 
might demonstrate a. transistor* 

In addition to steps A and B above 
student must be able l?o: 

C* Use visual aid* 

1* Mechanical device* 
a* clear* 
b* vivid* 
c. meaningful* 
d* working order* 

2* Progressive explanation* 

In both classroom situations the 
student must listen critically to 
the other student speeches and find: 

A* Strengths and weaknesses oft^preseht- 
ations*- ' I ' 

B* Flaws in instructions or explanations 



ERIC 






A« Speech to stim- 
ulate • 




of Court# Content 
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Unit Objictlvot 

(piid#r|it«ii4iiis» appreclitiont end eklUt to 
b# developed In terne of leirnlne) 



wic a i grr to ' Bijmgiiic ! i o r crmte """ 
belief attitudes^ or feelings, 
fo listen critically. . 

To be able to gain action through 
these beliefs j attitudes, or feelings. 
To leam to use speech to stlxnulatc 
as it applies to technical -sales. 

(Bef: Monroe, pp. 389-4101 

Skills 

student must give a five-minute 
speech to stimulate to either gain 
action or st ligate a belief, feeling, 
or attitude using the follovixig: 



A. 



( taste 
smell 



! 



Speech to convince# 



B. 



Ce 



Characteristics of content. 

1. Striking phraseology. 

2. Slogan or Keynote*. 

3. Concrete and specific 
language. 

4. Contrasts. 

5. Motivation. 

6. Imagery. 

a. visual. 

b. audlto^. 

c. gustatory. 

d. olfactory. 

6. tactual. 

1. pressure. 

2. texture, shape. 

3. heat and cold. 
Kotivational Sequence. 

1. Attention step. 

Meed step. 

Satisfaction step. 
Visualisation step. 

Action step. . 

To . listen to speech development 
and be able to Identify steps in 
organisation* 

Student mast give a five-minute 
speech to simulate working cohditlphs 
using fsUoMlng skills. i 



a. 

I: 

5. 



SXXIXiS 

JT.' "TJSSsristaadlng of pro,osltlons. 

B. Detexoln. erttexla upon t^ch 
judUcemit is kased. 

C. Xdmtlfleation of types of 
pMpositlons tturoui^t 

■ 1. RssMreii. 
a. Cfltiesl listttiing. 



. 




of Cq^r§i'€^ntent 








Unit Objectives 
(Onde^^tCMdlng, epprecietions and skills to 
be developed. In terms of learnlne) 



ffe ciiaaracte^^ or ecm^en^. 

!• Concrete facts and exanples. 
Logical reasoning* 
a, deductive* 
inductive* . 
casual* 

use of axioms* 
establishment of proof* 
Be aware of the ethical vatlues of 
speech to convince* 

1* Interest in others* 

2 * Recognition of others* 

Warm personality* 

Show of character by language 
Use of suggestions* | 

1* Positive* § 

2 * Negative* 

Use of methods of organization* 

1* ProbieoH solving* 

Direct or indirect* 
Yes-rei^onse* 

This- 6 r-nothing * 

Common-good* 

Tried and proven* 

Be able to react to the audience* 

1* Prioidly. 

2* Hostile* 

3* Indifferent* 






■i 



To inpi^ve skills of analysis, problem- 
solving, and group participation. 

(Ref: tob^on. p. 190 Monroe, pp. 



Ta^icipate in a round-table discussion 
in groups of four students plus a 
student leader* A 30 minute discussion 
period will be followed by a short 
question and answer session* 



Be able to identify the various forms 
of discussion* . . 

1* Round-Table (committee)* i 
2* Panel* V. 

Symposium* 

L^ture^Porum* 



Be aware of the general goals of 
discussion* 

1* Exchange of ideas or opinions* 






Outline of Course Content 



Unit 

No. 



Time 

Hours 






Unit Description 



Unit Objectives 
(Understanding, appreciations and skills to 
be developed in terms of learnini 



2. Reach an ^reement. 

3* deeisionb. 

Use essentials of good discussion. 

1* Order. 

2. Critical listening and 
exchange of ideas. 

3* Qualities of leadership. 

). Use different steps in discussion 
to 

1. Define problem. 

2. Mcdyze problems. 

3. Suggest solutions. 

4. ilvaluate solutions. 

Put solution into effect. 

E. For participants : 

1. Begin discussion effectively. 

2. Keep it on track. 

3# Bring out all the facts . 

4. Arrive at profitable 

solutions. 

5 * Be alert and listen. 



.ERIC 











